ON EDUCATION

the monarch achieved a domination which lasted some
hundred years; in the seventeenth century, after a moment
when it seemed as if something like English democracy
might be established, power passed into the hands of an
upper class; with the Reform Bill the middle classes took
control; to-day it is the turn of what we compendiously
call 'the masses', and government of the people, for the
people, is in sight, if not here. It is not an isolated pheno-
menon; such a change belongs to the spirit of the age; it
can be seen in the Russian revolution, and it is bound to
come in all educated countries. For fundamentally it is
the result of education. Marx would have traced it to
economic causes, and doubtless these have contributed.
But the real cause is education. As soon as you begin to
educate people, you teach them, however feebly, to use
their reason. The more intelligent can use it effectively,
the less intelligent will at any rate have an idea what the
more intelligent are saying. And as soon as people begin
to think, they will among other questions ask themselves:
c Why should there be such inequalities in life; in particular
why should the children of some people have inadequate
food, living conditions, education, etc., while the children
of others, whatever their brains or character, have secure
access not only to the necessities of a good life but to the
superfluities of a luxurious one?3 As soon as this simple
question is asked by a sufficient number of people, social
change begins; it is the lever which has set change in
motion to-day. The answer is infinitely less simple than
the question; summary solutions to the problem would
only aggravate it and leave the world far worse off than
it is. I do not know a solution and shall not attempt to
suggest one. I merely wish to emphasise that Britain is
going through a period of social and political change as
great and difficult as it went through at the Reformation
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